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On first coming into a county one’s first thoughts are 
what is the history of this particular small corner of the 
world, and of what nature are its people, and what particular 
interests will a nature-lover find in it. Now any county will 
provide copious material for the satisfaction of these thoughts 
and the reaching after the unknown entailed by them, & but 
Derbyshire seems to be peculiarly full of interest in every 
branch, particularly in the historical branch. The Danes 
had their headquarters at Repandune, now Repton, to the 
S.W. of the county. Later, the courageous daughter of 
King Alfred wrested Derby from their hands, and drove 
them off but it was retaken in 942. Duffield was held 
against Henry II by Robert, Earl Ferrars. The names of 
Robert, Earl of Derby, of Anthony Babington, of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and many others, are enshrined in various 
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* In the Peake they are much given to dance after the 
bagpipes ; almost every towne hath a bag-pipe in it. 

“ For diet, the gentrie, after the southern mode, have 
two state meals a day, with a bit in ye butterie to a morning 
di aught , but your peasants exceed the Greeks who had 
four meals a day, for the moorlanders add three more; ye 
bitt in ye morning, ye anders meate, and the yenders meate, 
and so make up seven. 


“ The common inhabitants doe greatlie prefer oates for 
delight and strength above any other graine. It is observed 
that they have for the most part fair, long, broad teeth, 
which is caused by the mastication of their oat bread.” 


The people appear to retain their ancient characteristics, 
being thrifty, hard-working, and little given to drink, &c. 
They (at least in this part of the county) are exceedingly 
musical and intelligent in every way. This particular village 
rejoices in a very able schoolmaster, whose scheme for 
nature-study took first place in all England at the Natural 
History Exhibition of last year. His hobby is geology, and 
indeed, this is a county specially beloved of the geologist. 


Below us, in a narrow valley, the Derwent sweeps rapidly 
along, a beautiful river in this part, with high, white 
precipices towering at Matloek, and just here kept in by 
overhanging banks and low-lying fields, often flooded in 
winter. The river is full of fish, and many fishermen are 
to be seen plying the rod even at this time of the year. 

Birds are not plentiful, but some rare beauties are found 
quite near, notably ring-ousels and herons. The oia o 
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county is very good, the Derbyshire ferns being particularly 
beautiful. The scenery reminds one very much of the Lake 
District, though of course the rugged mountains are absent. 
The roads are enclosed on each side with ancient walls made 
of loose stones piled up one upon another; the hills all round 
are covered with bracken and heather, or stretches of young 
trees — larches, birches, oaks, and wych-elms for the most 
part. One misses the lakes, but the rushing Derwent might 
be Brathay in some parts. There is one particular bridge 
where the rue-leafed saxifrage and wall-lettuce grow, and 
where tall trees come sparsely down to the water’s brim, 
which reminds one forcibly of that bridge at Brathay where 
we used to wander blissfully on half-holidays, or scurry over 
on our way back from delightful nature walks. 

There are many other interests, but a few must suffice. 
We must close with a promise — to be continued in our next ! 

S. H. 
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Ambleside. 

October.— It is delightful to be back amongst the hills 
again though we are having regular Lake District weather. 
The streams are full to overflowing, and the Stock was lovely 
this afternoon as it sped along by the Old Mill. The leaves 
are falling rapidly, and are swirled round and hurried along 
by the fierce gusts of wind which come sweeping down the 
valleys. 


October yth .— The fungi this year are not nearly so brilliant 
as usual. We saw a few grey and yellow ones and some very 
pretty white ones just tinged with crimson or purple. The 
Jew’s Ears look very bright as they grow in the greyish mud 
along the Rydal road. Scandale looked lovely with a thin 
veil of mist half covering it, the golden brown of the bracken 
showing through faintly. 


The seed vessels of many of the plants have been spoiled 
by the rain, but we found a few dripping specimens of the 
long pod-like fruits of the willow herb and the pointed bills 
of the herb robert. The ivy was in flower on the wall by 
Pelter Bridge, and seemed to attract quantities of blue flies. 
Each flower has a fairly large honey gland, and perhaps this 
and the strong scent attracts the insects. I wonder if ivy 
flowers are fertilised especially by blue flies as those of the 
figwort are by wasps. 


The grass of Parnassus was brought in a few days ago 

from Loughrigg. It is a delicate-looking little flower grow- 
ing in the mountain bogs, and hardly looks as if it belonged 
to this season of the year. Devil’s bit scabious is still in 


flower, also ragwort and blue heather. 

October 8th . — The rain still continues almost incessantly, 
and the paths up Loughrigg and to Sweden Bridge are con- 
verted into mountain torrents. A solitary martin was e 


